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observation of nature." What mathematics actually
supplied was a system of ideas, logically developed, of
such generality and internal consistency that on the
face of things they had no direct application to nature
at all. The achievement of the early experimental
physicists, as it now appears, was the discovery that
there are wide aspects of natural phenomena to which
these ideas apply. Number, and, in geometry, certain
simple types of measurement, are basic mathematical
ideas; experimental physics has developed into the
science of measurement on a more grandiose scale.
On this view, too, the system of theory in use at any
time represents the attempt to bring together, in a grow-
ing synthesis, a picture of those aspects of nature which
have already proved susceptible of measurement. On
the basis of this picture the extension of experiment
into new domains naturally suggests itself.

If this analysis be correct, then obviously the experi-
menter in physics, whether he be a professional mathe-
matician or not, in one important sense must also be
regarded as a theorist; if he were to describe the reasons
which prompt his experiments, or the results which he
has obtained from them, he would be making use of
language which is without precise meaning except
within the scheme of theoretical physics in general
use at the time. The words " atom", " electron * %
" nucleus *% which will recur again and again through-
out this biography, along with many others, belong to
tKiH language.

Here we have expressed briefly the view of the limi-
tations of science; the contrary opinion holds, essen-
tially, that the methods of the physical sciences are
ultimately applicable to a survey of the vhole of reality.
Whilst this opinion can be expressed so crudely as at
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